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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3\. 1857. 


Rates. 
DR. JOHNSON AND DR. MATY. 


According to Boswell (anno 1756), when Dr. 
Johnson was contemplating a review of litera- 
ture — 

“Dr. Adams suggested, that as Dr. Maty had just 
then finished his Bibliothéque Britannique, which was a 
well executed work, giving foreigners an account of 
sritish publications, he might with great advantage as- 
sume him as an assistant. ‘ He (said Johnson) the little 
black dog! I'd throw him into the Thames.’ The 
scheme, however, was dropped.” 

Dr. Maty (or Dr. Matthew Maty, the father, 
for there are two), born 1718, died 1776, settled 
in England in 1740, and was successively Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, and principal librarian 
of the British Museum. Having occasion to look 
through the Journal Britannique, the real name of 
his periodical, which appeared in numbers from 
1750 to 1755, I found whet I suppose is the true 
cause of Johnson's dislike of the editor. 

Mr. Croker suggested that it was to be traced 
to Maty being the friend of Lord Chesterfield, 
and afterwards his editor ; but this is hardly suf- 
ficient. It is true that Maty and Lord Chester- 
field were friends. Maty was the especial friend, 
and Lord Chesterfield the pupil, of De Moivre, 
who lived till 1754, and seems to have kept his 
friend and his old pupils together in a kind of 
clique. Maty, I find in the Journal, is very care- 
ful to notice every work of one of De Moivre’s 
pupils. Lord Macclesfield was one of them, and 
his association with Lord Chesterfield in forward- 
ing the change of style may possibly be connected 
with their youthful intimacy* as fellow pupils ; 
Daval, who drew the bill, was a third pupil. 

But the cause of Johnson's dislike must have 
lain in the review which was given of his Die- 
tionary. This review, though doing full justice to 
the work, and making a very fair approximation 
to the verdict of posterity, contains a passage or 
two which could hardly have been palatable. As 
follows : — 

“... et l’on pourrait souhaiter que dans des pitces 
destinées & l’instruction il efit daigné abaisser son vol. 
Son style est pur, fort, et majestueux ; mais i] abonde en 
figures et en antitheses, on y trouve souvent de l’enflure, 
et presque toujours une affectation de symétrie, de ca- 
dence, et d’obscurité.” 

“ Quand on voit sous les noms de Torys et des Whigs, 
et dans quelques autres articles également délicats, des 
descriptions, qui certainement ne sauraient plaire & ceux 
qui s’interessent & l’Administration présente, n’est-on pas 
tenté de reprocher & l’Auteur, comme un second défaut, 
la foiblesse qu’il a eue de faire connoitre ses principes de 
politique et de religion?” 


* Had Boswell known this, he would never have sup- 
posed that Lord Chesterfield’s picture of a respectable Hot- 
tentot was intended for Lord Macclesfield. 





Nevertheless, it is difficult to know an author's 
style, unless his name be also known. Johnson 
wrote a pamphlet on finding the longitude for 
Zachariah Williams, under whose name it ap- 
peared. Maty, in reviewing this pamphlet, which 
was written in ordinary Johnsonese, says “ Elle 
est écrite avec simplicité, et méme avec élégance,” 

But the principal cause of offence must have 
been the following : — 

“ Des Pannée 1747, on put voir le plan qu’il se pro- 
posait de remplir, dans une lettre addressée a Mylord 
Chesterfield. Les vues neuves et approfondies, que con- 
tenoit ce projet, prévinrent en faveur d’un travail entre- 
pris sous de tels auspices et dirigé par de telles régles, 
On a lieu d’étre surpris que cette pitce ne se trouve point 
i la téte du dictionnaire, dont elle contenoit l’annonce, 
Elle eit épargné a |’Auteur la composition d’une nouvelle 
préface, qui ne contient qu’en partie les mémes choses, et 
qu’on est tenté de regarder comme destinée a faire perdre 
de vue quelques unes des obligations, que M. Johnson 
avoit contractées, et le Méctne qu’il avoit choisi.” 


Johnson had good right to be angry with this 


| affected innocence, and wilful suppression of the 


| 
| 





circumstances of the attack on Lord Chesterfield, 
and the allegations which that attack contained, 
To be represented as sneaking out of acknow- 
ledgment, when he had thrown it in the alleged 
patron’s face that he had been no patron at all; 
and this in a publication to be circulated amo 
those who could hardly hear of what had really 
taken place, was enough to rouse a more lamb- 
like son of Adam than Sam. Johnson, And as this 
provocation was given in the number for July and 
August, 1755, which could hardly have appeared 
before October, and Johnson's ideas upon the 
disposal of Dr. Maty’s body were uttered before 
the end of the year, we may even say that the 
sentence was moderate, considering the guid and 
the de quoque viro both. 

In speaking of the Journal Britannique, I m 
note that a very rare Life of De Moivre, which 
have used elsewhere, written by Maty, is a re- 
print from the number for September and Oc- 
tober, 1755. It has an anecdote or two of Newton 
which can be found nowhere else. And we leara 


| that De Moivre, to whom Newton used to send 


questioners in his old age, as to one who knew 
the Principia better than himself, once whispered 
to a friend (horresco referens), that he would 
rather have been Moliére than Newton. 

A. Dz Morean. 


POPIANA. 


Durgen.—I have lately met with a copy of the 
Satire in which Ned Ward replied to Pope’s at- 


| tack upon him in The Dunciad, — 


“ Or ship’d with Ward to Ape and Monkey lands,” 
It is entitled Durgen, or, a Plain Satyr upon a 
Pompous Satyrist : 
“ in trutina ponetur eadem.” — Hor. 
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Amicably inscrib’d, by the AUTHOR, to those Worthy 
and Ingenious Gentlemen misrepresented in a late 
invective Poem, call’d Tur Dunctap. 


noster-Row, mMpcCXXIX. Price 1s. 

As the work is not, I believe, very common, I 
will preface the one or two queries I wish to make 
on it with afew extracts. I will begin by quoting 


the writer's statement that he did not attack Pope | 


in the first instance, and that Pope’s statement to 
the contrary is “ utterly false : "— 

“ The only excuse made in the Preface to the Dunciad, for 
the scurrilous liberties taken by the Author of that inviduous 
Poem, is, that no Man living is attack’d therein, who had 
not before Printed and Publish’d against this particular 
Gentleman, meaning the Author. This Apology, at first 


sight, may seem to the friendly Reader no less than reason- 
able; but, in short, his unguarded assertion, tho’ express'd | 


in positive terms, without the least exception, happens to fall 


under the misfortune of being utterly false; for the Author | 


of the following Poem, in answer to his general Charge, does 
solemnly protest, that he never, till now, ever wrote a line 


that could give to the little Gentleman the minutest Provoca- | 


tion ; therefore thinks himself at liberty, without a breach of 
good Manners, to return him a scratch for his bite, for a 
‘Man may love peace and yet be provok'd to enter into a 
‘Quarrel | sic }.” 

Can this statement—clear and positive as it 
is—be confirmed or confuted by any of your 
readers ? 

My next Query is, what is the meaning of the 
Title of the Poem? “Durcen” is the name 
given by the writer to Pope, as will be seen by 
the following extract from p. 3.; but what does 
“ Dorcen” signify ? 

“ Durgen, thy proud ill-natur’d Muse restrain, 
Reform thy Genius and correct thy Pen, 

Forbear to pass, with such unguarded heat, 

Heroick Scandal on the World for Wit, 

No more with epick Satyrs teaze the Town, 

And in false Characters betray thy own; 

What Bard, but you, could think it worth his while, 
To dress Lampoon in such a lofty style? 

As if good language would your Malice drown, 

And make the gilded Pill go glibly down; 

Tho’ the choice Words you lavishly bestow, 

Are too sonif’rous for a Theme so low, 

Like Kettle-drums and Trumpets to a Puppit-show.” 

Perhaps, too, some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
can throw light upon the charges, true or false, 
which the Satirist makes against Pope in the fol- 
lowing passages from pp. 11, 12.: — 

“Nor is the 7- ——m Bard intirely free 

From mercenary throws of Obloquie ; 

The Lust of Mammon led him once astray, 

And made him tag scurrility for pay ; 

If false, than let him clear up the mistake, 

And to the following Queries answer make. 

“Who, for the lucre of a golden Fee, 

Broke thro’ the Bounds of Christian Charity, 

To animate the Rabble, to abuse’ 

A Worthy, far above so vile a Muse ? 

Tho’, all in vain, for merit kept him free 

From your intended base severity : 

What envious Lady brib’d thee to express 

Her Fury, in the Days of his distress ? 





London : | 
Printed for T. Warner at the Black-Boy in Pater- | 


’ 


A Libel on so brave a Sufferer? 
What Power, but Gold, could stupify thy Brain, 
And make thee act so far below a Man, 
As with inglorious Scandal to pursue 
A gallant Pris’ner, when expos’d to view? 
A cruel Insult, at so wrong a Time, 
That should by Law be punish’d as a Crime: 
*Tis strange, so wise a Bard should lay aside 
His Senses, and be led by female Pride 
Into a fault, so permanent and great, 
That Man can scarce forgive, or Time forget : 
But Gold and Beauty make the wisest Fools, 
For these, the pious Christian breaks his Rules, t 
And Poets, for the same, we find, turn Womens Fools.” 
The following allusion to Pope's “initial Types 
or Hyphens,” seems worth extracting : — 
“Nor will initial Types, or Hyphens, skreen 
A Man, at whom an Author darts his spleen, 
Without a Name, the Character alone 
Will speak the Person, if its truly drawn: 
Then how much more is he that writes to blame, 
If to false Scandal he applies a Name? 
Or, by a Capital before a dash, 
Points out the Object he’s about to lash ? 
What, if in his defence the Poet says, 
Initials may be constru’d several ways, 
And that a thousand Names, as well as one, 
May with the same Great-letter be begun. 
If that’s a Plea sufficient, then, I hope, 
A P may stand for Puppit or for P-pe, 
Or C that with a dash may pass for Churl, 
Be meant as well for Coxrcomb or for C---l: 
Poor shifts, t’evade the Law, and only fit 
To show the Author’s Fear, instead of Wit.” 


Nor will your readers, I hope, grudge the space 
occupied by the following allusion to Dryden : — 
“Unhappy Dryden, tho’ superiour far, 
| 


| And caus’d thy Muse to execrate so poor 


To all that ever wrong’d his Character, 
By one ill-tim’d unlucky Poem lost 
More Fame than any Rival Bard could boast, 
Was force’d from Honour, loaded with Disgrace, 
| And to inferiour Wit resign’d his Place. 
| © Durgen! may thy proud, but peevish Muse, 
Fond of her strength, and forward to abuse, 
| Escape the like, or worse, impending Fate, 
Than crush’d the Prince of Poets, once so great ; 
For he, bless’d Worthy, only stood accus’d 
Of flatt’ring Pow’rs that you have ev’ly us’d, 
Which, if resented, and your Dunciad Stars 
Be constru’d by the Bench-Astrologers, 
They, by your angry Planets, may foresee 
You're near some unsuspected Destinie, 
By which your Honour may be more defil’d 
nan his, you so maliciously revil’d, 
A Label o’er your Head may spread your fame, 
And what the Hens now lay, compleat your shame. 
Then, surely, will your own dejected state, 
Incline you to repent, when ’tis too late, 
The publick Rage your malice strove to draw 
On those beneath the censure of the Law; 
A Crime so odious in a Man of Thought, 
That in one Satyr, with resentment wrote, 
It may be twice chastis’d and not be deem’d a fau’t.” J 


The last passage I will quote contains a curious 

| reference to the six years on which, as the author 
alleges, Pope was occupied in the composition of 

| The Dunciad. The author in the preface has 
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already made the same statement, where he con- 
trasts Pope’s “six years’ Retirement from all 
pleasurable avocations”—of which Taz Dun- 
CIAD was the result—and the “few hours snatched 
out of less than six weeks clog’d and interspersed 
with variety of Interruptions,” during which he 
had written “Dureen” : — 


“ Durgen’s sweet Pen, we know, the World admires, 
He’s bless’d with a kind Muse that never tires; 
Skill’d in all antient Tongues, and modern Arts, 

A prodigy in Person, and in Parts; 

A half-bred Deity, made up of Thought, 

A something, but no mortal Man knows what; 

A living Chaos, whose prolifick Brain, 

Does e’ery thing in miniature contain ; 

Has Wit at Will, and is, without dispute, 

A wondrous Creature, neither Man nor Brute; 

Who, to delight himself, and vex the Town, 

Spent twice three Years in writing one Lampoon ; 

And, if no Rival does his Scheme defeat, 

Will waste six more to make the work compleat ; 

A task, that when it’s finish’d, mast command 

Laudative Poems from each skilful Hand, 

Especially each poor neglected Muse, 

His gen’rous Satyr does so kindly use, 

Forgetful of the hard unhappy fate 

Of Poets more sublime, and Wits more great, 

Than those that wrong the Mem’ry of the Dead, 

And stifle Conscience for the sake of Bread, 

Slander the living, with a spightful Pen, 

And prostitute the Fame of worthy Men. 

So the proud Cit, possess’d of an Estate, 

For nothing good, tho’ worshipfully Great, 

Triumphs o’er Dealers of a low Degree, 

More honest, tho’ less prosperous than he.” 

And here I leave “ Durcen” for the illustra- 
tion of abler hands than D. P. S. | 


| 











Pope's Half-sister, Mrs. Rackett (2™ S. iii. 462.) 
—In reply to P. F.’s inquiry about Robert and 
George Rackett, I regret to say that I can find no 
trace whatever of any individuals of that name 
resident in this city at the period referred to 
(1779). Seven years afterwards, I find a Mrs. 
Racketta advertising herself as landlady of the 
“Coach and Horses Inn,” in Northgate Street, 
a house at that time of considerable standing, and 
a lodge-room of the ancient Order of Freemasons, 
Possibly this lady may have been one of the 
family inquired after. 

I find, on reference to the Assembly Books of 
the Corporation of Chester, that ‘“‘ Charles Rackett, 
innholder, was made free of the city, June 17, 
1776.” The Mrs. Racketta named was, therefore, 
no doubt, his widow. T. Hueues. 

Chester. 





Dr. Stephen Hales. — Dr. Stephen Hales, or 
“plain parson Hale,” Rector of Teddington, has | 
been immortalised by a single line in Pope, rather | 
than by the scientific works he himself published. 
He seems to have been an amiable man, content 
to do his duty in his quiet little village, and find | 





recreation in the pursuit of natural and expe- 
rimental philosophy, somewhat to the horror of 
Pope, who told Spence, — 

“T shall be very glad to see Dr. Hales, and always love 
to see him, he is so worthy and good a man. Yes, he isa 
very good man; only I’m sorry he has his hands so much 
imbrued in blood. What, he cuts up rats? Ay, and 
dogs too! [with what emphasis and concern he spoke it! ] 
Indeed he commits most of those barbarities, with the 
thought of being of use to man! but how do we know 
that we havea right to kill creatures that we are so little 
above as dogs, for our curiosity, or even for some use to 
us; they had reason as well as we.” 

Hales, I fear, had his troubles as others have. 
He was, I suspect, a brother, or very near relation, 
to William Hales, who was tried and found guilty 
in 1728 on four or five different indictments for 
forgery, and, as part of his sentence, twice stood 
in the pillory. 

William Hales had been in partnership with 
Sir Stephen Evans, but the firm failed. His 
brother Robert Hales, Clerk of the Privy Council, 
was apprehended on the charge of confederating 
with William Hales, and subsequently tried and 
found guilty. William Hales published a paper 
wherein he set forth and satel Geomastinins in 
proof that his brother was innocent. I infer that 
Dr. Stephen Hales was intimately related, because 
when Robert was apprehended, “the Rev. Mr. 
Hales of Teddington” was one of his bail. L. L. 





Ethic Epistles.—I submit to the amateurs of 
Pope and Foplens the following Note and Query. 
I happen to possess a printed sheet (four pages, 53, 
54, 55, 56.) of a small edition of the first of Pope’s 
Moral Essays on the Characters of Men; on this 
printed sheet there have been made several cor- 
rections and transpositions, bringing the original 
to pretty much the state in which we now have it. 
But I cannot ascertain to what edition my printed 
sheet may have belonged ; its first page is 53, and 
the first line of that page, 
“ There’s some peculiar in each leaf and grain,” 


is the fifteenth line of the poem: and the last of 
my four printed pages is 56, and the last line, — 
“ Friendly at Acton, faithless at Whitehall,” 


is the 135th of the poem. What I am desirous of 
inquiring from the contributors to “ N. & Q.” is, 
whether they can point out to what edition of 
Pope this sheet belonged. The question is of very 
great importance to the history of the Moral 
Essays, and is narrowed to this simple point — 
in what edition does the 53rd page begin with the 
15th line of the poem? It is not so in any that I 


| have ever seen. 


The above is the last communication forwarded to 
“N. & Q.” by the late Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker. It 


| reached us a week or two before his death, and had 


scarcely been put into type when we were enabled to in- 
form him, that the edition of which he was in search was 
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one printed in 1785. Our readers will, we are sure, ap- 
preciate the feelings which induce us, under these circum- 
stances, to include in the Por1ana of our present No. the 
last communication which we received from this accom- 
plished scholar. ) 


The Hon. John Caryl.—Is it worth recording 
in the columns of “ N. & Q.,” for the information 
of future biographers of Pope, (and rumour, by 
the bye, speaks of two or more such being now at 
work—one for Mr. Murray, and one Mr. Joseph 
Hunter, who has already given proof of his ac- 
— with the biography of some of our 


oets,—) that John Caryl, at whose suggestion | 


Pope wrote his Rape of the Lock, had the honour 
of having a poem, on a very different subject, 
dedicated to fim in 1716 :— The Resurrection; 
a Poem in Three Cantos. Written by Edw. Wor- 


lidge: London, printed for John Morphew, near | 


Stationers’ Hall, 1716. In the Dedication the 
author thus alludes to Caryl’s character as a critic 
and a man : — “ But however, this, I am sure, that 
where there are faults, the name of Caryr will 
make ‘em appear less.” I am afraid the poem re- 
quires all the influence of the “ name of Caryl” to 
make it pass muster. The only contemporary 
allusion in it worth transcribing is the following 
to “ Mrs. 8. G.”: — 
“ Hail charming Virgin, whose illustrious name 
Exulting mounts upon the Wings of Fame. 
$——h whose Sacred Name Tunes every Lyre, 
And do’s my Muse with boundless thoughts inspire, 
Upon her brow a thousand Graces meet, 
Where they in Thrones of spotless Goodness sit. 
In that blest day those Joys she shall partake, 
Calm and serene from mouldering Dust awake. 
Then, then with Joy, she shall survive above, 
And Hand in Hand with Saints and Angels move.” 


P. B. 

Jacob Tonson and his two left Legs.—Pope, if I 
remember rightly, has immortalised Jacob Tonson 
and his “ two left legs.” I cannot at this moment 
refer to the passage, but am pretty sure that my 
memory does not deceive. The following portrait 
of that celebrated bookseller, which shows that 
Pope had been anticipated in his joke, seems to 
me worth preserving in “N. & Q.” It is from 


Faction Display'd, and will be found at p. 26. of | 


the edition of 1705 : 
“ Now the Assembly to adjourn prepar’d, 
When Bibliopolo from behind appear’d, 
As well describ’d by th’ old Satyrick Bard, 
With leering looks bull fae’d and Freckled fair, r 
With two left Legs, and Judas colour’d Hair, 
With frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air, 5 
Sweating and puffing for a while he stood, 
And then broke forth in this insulting mood, 
I am the Toutchstone of all modern wit, 
Without my stamp in vain you poets write. 
Those only purchase everliving fame, 
That in my miscellany plant their name. 
Nor therefore think that I can bring no aid, 
Pil print your Pamphlets, and your Rumours Spread. 
I am the founder of your lov’d Kit Kat, 
A Club, that gave Direction to the State. 
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*Twas there we first instructed all our Youth, 

To talk prophane and Laugh at Sacred Truth. 

We taught them how to toast, and Rhime and bite, 
To sleep away the day and drink away the night. 
Some this Fantastick Speech approved, some sneer’d, 
The Wight grew choleric and disappear’d.” M8 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE LATE LORD DUN- 
DRENNAN. 


There seems to be a common error amongst 
English booksellers in ascribing to Sir Walter 
| Scott the editorship of Bellenden’s translations of 
Livy and Boethius. Such was not the case. The 
late Thomas Maitland, Esq., Advocate, afterwards 
| Her Majesty's Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
M.P. for the Stewartry of Kircudbright, and 
lastly a judge of the Court of Session — besides 
the title of Lord Dundrennan — wrote the pre- 
fatory notices to*both works, and revised the 
sheets whilst passing through the press. 

Mr. Maitland was the editor of the following 
books, all of which are beautifully printed in 
crown 8vo. 

1. Mynshull’s Essays, from the original very 
rare edition. 

2. Sympson’s Account of Galloway, from the 
MS. in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates. 

3. Carew’s Poems. 

4. Herrick’s Hesperides, 2 vols. 

5. Hall’s Satires. 

Prefatory notices are prefixed to each of these 





in 4to.; both the small and large paper copies are 
scarce. 

The same gentleman also printed some thirty or 
forty copies of a work on Good Manners, written 
| by one Petrie, a Scotchman, which had attracted 

the attention of Sir Walter Scott, who urged a 
republication from the very rare original pub- 
lished at Edinburgh more than a hundred years 
before. By subscribing one guinea, a party was 
entitled to a copy; and in this way the expenses 
of the reprint, now very rare, were defrayed. It 
is exceedingly well got up, and has a frontispiece 
etched from a drawing of the late C. K. Sharpe, 
Esq., the friend of Scott. 

After obtaining a seat on the bench, Lord Dun- 
drennan gave up editing; but being a zealous 
bibliomaniac, continued making additions to his 
really admirable collection of books, which for 
choice editions and superior binding had no rival 
| then in Scotland. Upon his lordship’s unex- 

pected and regretted demise, his library was sold 

by Mr. T. Nisbet, and realised a considerable sum. 

Lord Dundrennan was a member of the Banna- 
| tyne and Maitland Clubs, to the former of which 
| he contributed “ Les Affairs de Conte De Bod- 
well,” of which a translation had previously ap- 


| peared in the New Monthly Magazine. In the 





works, Of Herrick a few copies were thrown off 
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reface he notices the existence of one work from | curiosa rescued from oblivion and carefully edited 


the library of this far-famed earl. Since his 
death a second book on mathematics and algebra 
has turned up; both this volume and the former 
one are in the original binding, and more ex- 
quisite specimens of the bibliopegestic art can 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


hardly be figured; the latter would have satisfied | 
even Lord Dundrennan’s fastidious taste in this | 


respect. 

The coniribution to the Maitland Club was a 
joint one ; the late Lord Cockburn, who had mar- 
ried Dundrennan’s wife’s sister, being the coad- 
jutor. It was the collected works of “ George 
Dulgarno,” an Oberdonian, who had been praised 
by Dugald Stewart, but who nevertheless was but 
little known. 

Before he obtained a judgeship Mr. Maitland 
edited for a few friends the Clavis Universalis of 
Collier. This was a private publication, and 
originated out of a notion that the original edition 
of the book was of extraordinary rarity — the 
modern Athenians not being aware that it often 
turned up on English book-stands, and might be 


—let them just open a volume or two of this in- 
teresting collection. These are not, however, 
honest friend, books that thou couldst read, as 
Charles Lamb delighted to do, with fingers soiled 
by the contact of buttered muffins. No! respect 
the neat cloth binding, the broad margin, the ele- 
gant impression, and the beautiful paper. 

The first volume we take up contains some 
works of Ronsard, hitherto unpublished or little 
known.* About thirty years ago, when the po- 
etic crusade, led on in France by Victor Hugo 
and the other romantic writers, broke out, Ron- 
sard Lecame the great authority of the innovators. 
His style was assiduously studied, his authority 
considerably quoted, and his reputation exag- 
gerated in the same proportion as it had till then 
been despised and slighted. Like every other re- 
action, the romantic movement went too far, and 
after the brilliant example set by M. Sainte- 
Beuve in his Histoire de la Poésie Francaise au 


| Seiziéme Siécle, many critics spent their time in 


bought for a mere trifle — and that it had been | 


reprinted about the end of last century. 
as usual with everything of the kind the editor had 


It was, | 


any concern with, beautifully printed in 8vo., and | 


had a biographical account of the supposed author. 
After two or three copies had gone abroad it was 
discovered that the individual whose life had been 
given was not the author of the Clavis, but his 
brother. The sketch was consequently cancelled, 
and bibliomaniacs who have copies with it may 
congratulate themselves as possessing a volume 
which is entitled to be enrolled among the Libri 
rarissimi. J. MarpMEnr. 





NOTES ON SOME RECENT FRENCH ARCH XZOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Le Trésor des Piéces rares ou inédites, publié par 
Auguste Aubry, Paris, 8°., vols. ii—x. 

We cannot complain just now that the study of 
antiquarian lore is eal mar nor lament at the 
paucity of our resources, when we sit down to 
examine the annals of the past. In a short time, 
we do believe, there will not remain a single MS. 
unpublished, and every black-letter volume now 
so fondly petted, handled, cherished, and pre- 
served by bibliomaniacs will have been vulgarised 
by reprints. This consummation may perhaps, to 
amateurs of rarities, seem little short of an act of 
Vandalism; but it should be proved first that 
historical documents are the less valuable because 
they do not appear on coarse, dirty-looking, worm- 
eaten paper, grotesquely printed, and bound in 
pig-skin. 

Commend us to M. Aubry’s Trésor des Piéces 
rares ou inédites, therefore, and let all those 


} 





endeavouring to discover throughout Ronsard’s 
works merits which he did not possess. But in 
spite of this transitory delusion, we must say that 
the author of the Franciade was a man of great 
powers and a consummate writer. His literary 
merits sufliciently justify every attempt made to 
illustrate his life, explain his influence, and, in 
order to this last-mentioned object, publish a 
complete edition of his poems. This task has 
been undertaken by M. Prosper Blanchemain, 
who is already engaged upon a reprint of the 
Gentilhomme Vendémois for M. Jannet’s Biblio- 
théque Elzivirienne, and the volume we are now 
noticing will form a most useful and necessary 
supplement to the acknowledged writings of the 
poet. It contains, 1°, Colletet’s biographical me- 
moir of Ronsard, printed for the first time from a 
MS. in the library of the Louvre; 2°, seventeen 
sonnets, elegies, &c., likewise here first printed ; 
3°, anumber of poems scattered in various recueils 
or collections, and which had never hitherto been 


| included in any edition of the wuvres completes é 


4°, pieces which, although of uncertain origin, 
may be ascribed to Ronsard; 5°, the poet’s prose 
compositions M. Blanchemain has edited these 
curious reliquie with the utmost care; his notes 
ure short but sufficient, and the bibliographical 
indications will be found very useful by those 
whose taste leads them to researches connected 
with French literature. 

Belonging to the school represented by Villon, 
Henri Baude, whose poems are now introduced to 
* « Oeuvres Inedites de P. De Ronsard, Gentilhomme 
Vandosmois, publi¢es par M. Prosper Blanchemain, de la 
société des Bibliophiles francois, bibliothécaire-adjoint au 
ministére de l'intérieur, ornées du portrait de Ronsard, de 
ses armoiries et du fac-simile de sa signature, graves sur 


amongst our readers who are fond of analecta | bois.” 
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the public by M. Quicherat*, is a perfect con- 
trast to Ronsard. His humorous, and sometimes 
too unbridled, genius discourses of every-day sub- 


jects, and his effusions interest us from the allu- | 


sions they contain to contemporary events. The 


piece, for instance, entitled “Les dix Visions | 


aude” (pp. 88—90.) is, under an allegorical 
form, a kind of political résumé, and we are able 
to fix very approximately the date of the “ Dict 
Moral sur le Maintien de Justice,” by a glance at 


the following stanza, which refers to the conquest | 


of Guienne and Normandy over the English : 
“ Qui augmenta le royaulme de France? 
Qui luy donna si grant magnificence ? 
Qui recouvra Guyenne et Normandye 
Puis quarante ans, sans faire vyolance, 
En si brief temps, & petite puissance ? 
Ce fut justice, qui y fut accomplye.” 

The editor has subjoined, by way of appendix, 
a variety of documents relating to Henry Baude, 
and establishing certain leading points in his bio- 
graphy. He was born at Moulins in Bourbonnais 
about the year 1430, and died towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Clement Marot 
borrowed most unscrupulously from the poems of 
Baude, whose place as a French writer would 

robably never have been ascertained but for the 
industry of M. Quicherat. Lacroix du Maine, 
Duverdier de Vauprivaz and Goujet do not make 
the slightest mention of him, although they have 
iven, in their respective compilations, many a 
ong column to poets far inferior to him in many 
respects. 
he third volume which we purpose noticing 
here contains two short pieces published now for 
the first time from a MS. in the Imperial Library 
at Paris. The Mémoire dv Voiage en Russie is 
no doubt scientifically unimportant; but the anec- 
dotes which the worthy sailor Sauvage has put 
together are amusing, and the second fragment, 
the Voiage dv Sievr Drach, is particularly valu- 
able as a piéce justificative for one of the greatest 
events in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The nar- 
rator has recorded several details previously un- 
known ; and, as the learned editor, M. Louis 
Lacour, very aptly remarks, his journal com- 
ns the accounts given by Camden, Harris, 
zediard, and Hackluyt. 

Since the celebrated publication of M. Qui- 
cherat {, we may say that we are acquainted with 
all the particulars relating to the tragical death of 
the Maid of Orleans; but, on the other hand, the 





_* “Les Vers de Maitre Henri Baude, potte du xve 
sidcle, recueillis et publiés par M. J. Quicherat.” 

t “Mémoire dv Voiage en Rvssie fait en 1586 per 
Jehan Savvage, Dieppois, suivi de l’expédition de Drake 
en Amérique a la meme époque, publiés pour la premitre 
fois “ig paw les manuscrits de la bibliothéque Impériale, 
par M. Louis Lacour.” 

} Procés de la Pucelle, in the collection of historical 
documents published under the reign of Louis Philippe. 








incidents of her early life continue still, at least 
in their authentic form, comparatively concealed 
from the majority of general readers, as they are 
to be found only in the brochures of Charles du 
Lis, which have become positively introuvables. 
For this reason we are glad that M. Vallet de 
Viriville has reprinted the pamphlet* De [Ez- 
traction et Parenté de la Pucelle d Orléans, and 
the still more important 7raité Sommaire. The 
appendix to his volume includes, amongst other 
documents, 1°, the patent of nobility granted by 
Charles VII. to the Dare family; 2°, another 
patent granted by Louis XIII. to Charles du 
Lys; and, 3°, two genealogical tables of the 
Dares. 

M. Bordier’s volume on the churches and mo- 
nasteries of Parisf is a very welcome contribution 
to the topographical literature of our neighbours. 
We have here, in the first place, a correct and 
annotated reprint of the piece Les Moustiers de 
Paris, published already by M. Méon in his col- 
lection of tales and fabliaux.{ The next morgeau 
is likewise a poem; but it is much longer than the 
preceding one; it contains a greater number of par- 
ticulars, and is therefore of far greater value, his- 
torically speaking, than the Moustiers. The reader 
will find an imperfect extract of it in M. Jubinal’s 
recueil.§ The third text is a Latin notice, never 
printed before, of the lands possessed within Paris 
by the abbey of Saint-Maur, then called Saint- 
Pierre-des-F'ossés. This curious description has 
been found by M. Bordier on a fly-leaf of a Bible 
of the ninth century, belonging to the Imperial 
Library. The concluding pieces, from the pen of 
the editor himself, are a succinct account of all the 
churches and monasteries which existed in Paris 
between 1325 and 1789; and a complete list of 
the present ecclesiastical buildings, with the date 
of their foundation.|} 

In finishing this short notice we would draw 
the attention of our readers to M. Aubry’s Bul- 
letin du Bouquiniste, a periodical issued once a 
fortnight, and deserving the patronage of all 
littérateurs. Accounts of book-sales, annotated 
catalogues of bibliographical rarities, notices of 
important new publications, render M. Aubry’s 
Bulletin particularly useful. Each number is en- 





* “Charles du Lis. — Opuscules Historiques relatifs & 
Jeanne Dare, dite la Pucelle d’Orléans, nouvelle edition, 
précédée d’une Notice Historique sur l’Auteur accom- 

agnée de diverses notes et développements et de deux 

ableaux Généalogiques inédits avec Blasons, par M. 
Vallet de Viriville.” 

+ Edit. 1808, cf. vol. ii. p. 287. 

Edit. 1808, cf. vel. ii. p. 287. 

§ Edit. 1842, ef. vol. ii. p. 102. 

|| “ Les Eglises et les Monasttres de Paris, Pitces en 
Prose et en Vers des 1x*, xu, et x1v® Sitcles, publiées 
avec Notes et Préface d’aprés les Manuscrits. Par M. H. 
L. Bordier, Membre de la Société impériale des Anti- 
quaires de France.” 
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riched besides with an essay or review contri- 
buted by some of the leading savans of the day. 
Anon. 


PASSAGE IN THE “DIABLE BOITEUX.” 


In the ninth chapter of the Diable Boiteux, in 
the description of the madhouse, Le Sage tells us 
that Dojia Beatrix postponed the prosecution of a 
cavalier who had killed her brother, because he 
intended to fight a certain other cavalier who had 
preferred another woman to herself. 

“C’est ainsi (he continues) qu’en use Pallas, lorsqu’ 
Ajax a violé Cassandre ; la déesse ne punit point a l’heure 
méme le Grec sacrilége qui vient de profaner son temple; 
elle veut auparavant qu’il contribue 4 la venger du juge- 
ment de Paris. Mais hélas! dofia Béatrix, moins heureuse 
que Minerve, n’a pas goiité le plaisir de la vengeance.” 

It is difficult to understand the meaning of the 
allusion which Le Sage here makes to the story of 
Ajax. Ajax, the son of Oileus, is related to have 
profaned the temple of Minerva, by dragging 
Cassandra, though a suppliant, from the altar, 


and even, according to some accounts, by offering | 


violence to her person within its holy precincts. 





from Troy, wrecked by Minerva on the Capharean | 


rock, at the extremity of the island of Eubcea, and 
struck with lightning. See Mn. i. 39., xi. 260. 
This punishment is not deferred, but follows 
speedily after the offence. It seems that Mi- 
nerva could only have avenged herself upon Paris 


by causing Ajax to be the instrument of his death; | 


but Paris was killed by Philoctetes at the taking 
of Troy with one of the arrows of Hercules, and 
Ajax had no share in the act. See Soph. Phil., 
1426. 

In the tenth chapter, Le Sage illustrates some 
of his anecdotes by a reference to Villius, Bolanus, 
Fufidius and Marszus, as mentioned in the second 
and ninth of the first book of Horace’s Satires. 
The word Longarenus has puzzled the printer, 
who prints it in Italics, without a capital letter, 
whereas it is a proper name. L. 


Minor Notes. 


MS. Verses in the “ Eikon Basilike.” — The 
following verses on Charles I., in an old hand, are 
preserved in a copy of the Eikon Basilike, for- 
merly belonging to the library of an ancient 
Essex family. 


“Thus died this potent Prince and king of ours 
Beeing too much ouer-awed by Tyrants powers. 
Such Monsters sure in nature near were bred, 
Did ere the feete combine against the head. 

But I forget; i’le tell you the licke nuse; 

I haue red they crusifyed the king o’ th’ Iwes. 
Accurst bee hee who gaue that fatall blow, 
Whence England first receiued its ouer-throw. 





The ages past did ner produce a king 

Whence soe much piety goodnesse zeale did spring : 

His wisdome was of that transcendent height, 

Little inferior to man’s first state 

For his diuinity read thou and see 

In’s booke enough to saue thy soule may bee. 

Sure nature onely framed him that wee 

Might see by him how perfect man should bee. 

Maruil not at his transmutation then 

Beeing company for Angels not for men.” 

“Copied from a MS. on the fly-leaf of a little book 
entitled EIKQN BASIAIKH, Printed 1649,” 

J.C. 


Thomas Sarsfeld's Petition to Bishop Lyon of 
Cork to present William Ffeld to the Rectory of 
Tempellosky ats Glenmeyr. — The following docu- 
ment preserved amongst the numerous MSS. of 
the Sarsfield family is curious, as exhibiting pro- 
bably one of the first petitions addressed to an 
Anglo-Catholic prelate in the south of Ireland 
after the Reformation. The dignity and import- 
ance attached to the episcopal office at that period 
may be inferred from the terms in which a mem- 
ber of a very aristocratic and wealthy Cork family 
(existing here from the reign of Edw. I. to the 
present time) then addressed the first Protestant 


For this sacrilegious act, he was, on his return | (born) bishop of Cork. 


“ My dutie to yor good I’p alwey remembred, Under- 
standing that yor I’p was to dep’t herehense before sunda 
towards Rosse I thought it my p’te, now having a lytle 
helth, lesst sicknes might not p’mitt me to do the same 
hereafter before y* going, to writ and seale my p’nt’acon 
of Tamplelosky, w’ch I send yor I’p hereinclosed, w’th a 
blank therein, to noiate & appoint whome yor I'p shall 
thinke mete, assuring yo" l’p if it were a better request 
myne abilitie serving thereunto it shold be at yor I’ps 
disposicon ; but in trouth I have writen syth the last in- 
cumbents death to a kinsman of myne in lym’yke named 
Richard Sarsfeld, an english man borne, who hath not 
taken of orders, that if it pleased him, getting yor I’ps 
good will, I wold willingly bestowe that pore lyving upon 
him for his better maintenance, syth w’ch tyme I under- 
stand from Mr Philip ffeld that my said kinsman will not 
dep’t lym’yke & prayed me to p’ferr thereunto Mt Will’m 
ffeld, p’sen of Christs Church, who is my kinsman & 
friend, of whome or any other discrete man yor I’p shall 
appoint I shall very well lyke of. And so referring the 
same to yor l’ps det’mynacon & good discretion w* my 
dutieful comendacon, I betake yo" to thalmighty, who 
graunt yor l’p all happines w health both of body & 
soule to his glory, from my chamber in Cork this xxij. 
m’ch, 1593. 

“ Yor I’ps to caond alway 
“ THOMAS SARSFELD. 
“ To the Rev’end father in god 
my verey good | the | 
byssop of Cork.” 

The right of presentation to this living remained 
in the gift of the Sarsfield family until the close 
of the last century. R. C. 


English Cemetery at Verdun.—TIn travelling, 
if I make a sojourn at a place of two or three days, 
or even a few hours, and I can spare time, I ge- 
nerally feel disposed to visit the receptacle of 
those who once moved in the busy scene; — 
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whether it be a Campo santo like the superb one | of those who value or venerate the relics of the 


of Pisa, or where in England, 
“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


A few years ago I was returning home from 
Baden Baden, and stopping at Verdun (where the 
unfortunate détenus and prisoners of war of our 
countrymen were by the arbitrary mandate of 
Buonaparte placed in confinement in the early 
part of this century), I went up to /a cimetiére on 
the left of the road to Metz, about a mile out of 
the town of Verdun. There the Roman Catholics 
are buried within an enclosure, and those who 
died out of the pale of that church are buried 
separately on the outside. There were three or 
four stones erected to the memory of those who 
had died in captivity ; but the stone itself was of 
so soft a nature, that time and weather were fast 
operating to render the inscriptions on them 
illegible. One was quite covered with the rude 


brier, but this removed, it was seen to be inscribed | 


to Dr. Alexander Allen, and there was one toa 
John Wyatt ; but the most distinct was “ to Jack- 
son Pearson, late Midshipman of H. B. M. ship 
Minerve, youngest son of Sir Richard Pearson *, 
late Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital ; — 
Died at Verdun, March 11, 1807 ; aged 21 years.” 
Of one stone a large piece was broken off, so that 
the name was quite lost, and I left the ground, 
grieved that such “ frail memorials” only should 
mark the spot where my countrymen lie. ®. 


A Note of the Past. — The following may pos- 
sibly be interesting to some of the readers of 
“N. & Q,,” royalist, if not republican. 

On the front of the “ Tree Inn,” at Stratton in 
Cornwall, is a tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ In this place y® army of y* Rebells under y* command 
of y* Earl of Stamford, receivd a signall ouerthrow by 
y' Valor of St Bevill Granville and y* Cornish Army on 
Tuesday y* 16 of May, 1643.” 

The words, “in this place,” convey an incorrect 
idea of the locality of the battle: the tablet was 
originally placed on the field of strife near the 
town, —Stamford Hill, on which the remains of « 
circular fortification are still to be seen. Major 


Fortescue of Widmouth (now aged and infirm) | 


raised, we are told, some years ago, small subscrip- 
tions from the inhabitants of the town, adding 
something himself, and caused the old tablet to be 
repaired and renovated with cement. This done, 
the tablet was enclosed in a frame of oak, and it 
was placed in its present position on May 16, 
1843, — exactly 200 years after the date of the 
battle. As a preserver of an interesting historic 
memorandum, the Major is entitled to the thanks 





* This Sir R. Pearson was captain of the Serapis in 
the desperate combat with Paul Jones and his piratical 
squadron, on Sept. 23, 1779. 


past. 

To him, by the bye, who enjoys the wild and 
the desolate in nature, we would say: Go, take 
your stand beside the Major’s lonely dwelling 
(three or four miles from Bude) during a wintry 
storm ; and thence contemplate the grim Black 
Rock in front, and the magnificently tumbling 
waves of Widmouth Bay. In the evening you 
might perhaps appropriately wind up, by the fire- 
side, with reading a portion of Scott's tale of The 
Pirate. E. Wiikey. 


Painting on Porcelain.—May I suggest as an 
amusement, the painting on porcelain by ladies. 
That tasteful class of beings seem capable of 
everything artistic, from a pair of Gothic bracers 
to a design for a cathedral: from a flower to a 
landscape, from a head to a scene in a tragedy ; 
they excel in water-colours, and in all those pro- 
ducts of the needle which require form and the 
arrangement of colours. If there be nothing im- 
possible in the process, one may picture the plea- 
sure with which Mama would receive a service 
designed and painted by her dear daughters ; or 
the brother accept a few ornaments for his “dear,” 
the handiwork of his sisters; and Papa might 
even be coaxed out of his abhorrence to tobacco, 
“just for the sake of poor Charles, who likes his 
weed when we girls are out,” by the present of a 


| sweet china pipe-bowl, embellished with a medal- 





lion; or perhaps the nice young man who has 
done so well at college, and has just got his 
curacy, would feel a pleasure in contemplating a, 
or the, romantic landscape done by the hand of 
his betrothed, and which, being sketched on tiles, 
he has let into the wall over his mantelpiece, in 
perpetuam rei memoriam. Such monuments of 
skill might not be so portable as, but they would 
be more useful and perhaps more durable and 
carefully preserved than, those at present en- 
couraged. They would certainly offer greater 
scope for individual design, in consequence of the 
innumerable forms of which pottery is susceptible. 

Whether it would too much stimulate, or en- 
croach upon, the existing trade, or whether the 
mechanical difficulties, as burnishing, &c., would 
be too great for amateurs, I do not pretend to 
know, but should like to hear the opinions of 
practical people. Furvus. 





ueries. 
DERIVATION OF “SUNDERLANDE.” 

Can any of your correspondents supply facts, in 
addition to those about to be given, in sufficient 
number to educe therefrom a principle of con- 
struction applicable to the Saxon word Sundor- 
lande ? Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, uses the 
following words with respect to the place of his 
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own birth: “ Qui natus in territorio ejusdem mo- 
nasterii.” In King Alfred's translation, the Saxon 
words substituted for “in territorio” are “ of Sun- 
dorlande.” Both the Latin éerritorium and the 
Saxon Sundorlande are, if we are to judge merely 
from their formation, words of a very wide mean- 
ing. Varro says of territorium —“ Terra dicta ab 
eo, ut Elius scribit, quod teritur; itaque terra in 
Augurum libris scripta cum R uno. Ab eo co- 
lonis locus communis, qui prope oppidum relin- 
quitur, Territorium, quod maxime teritur.” And 
with regard to Sundorlande, it means obviously 
“ Jand-sundered,” but by and from what? is the 
question. Is it the idea that Bede was born on 
the lands-proper of the monastery, or on the lands 
appropriated, in feudal subjection, to the lay set- 
tlers outside of the ecclesiastical lands, but within 
the abbot’s jurisdiction ? On lands sundered from 
the waste and vested in the church as its own 
freehold, or on lands sundered by water or other- 


wise from the church's freehold, and used, with the | 


church's permission, by its dependents and ser- 
vants. To refer to Webster, are we to under- 
stand by the “territory” in question, “ the seat 
of government,” or “a tract of land belonging to 
and under the dominion of a prince or state lying 
at a distance from the seat of government ?” 

Lye quotes two passages from an ancient glos- 
sary in the Cottonian MS. (Julius A. II. fols. 5 
and 152), in which Sunderland is rendered b 
“separalis terra, predium, fundus, territorium.” 
Besides these and the passage already quoted from 
Alfred, no instance is known of its use, except in 
the names of several English towns ; from the facts 
connected with which some principle of construc- 
tion might possibly be elicited. 

Ex. gr. In the county of Durham there is a 
place called Sunderland Bridge, described by 
Surtees to be the extreme southern and outlying 
portion of the lands of St. Oswald, being sundered 
from the bulk of those lands by the Brun on the one 
side, and by the Wear on the other. This, if cor- 
rect, favours the hypothesis that Sunderland means 
outlying land. 

Then there is Sunderland-near-the-sea, also in 
the county of Durham, lying on the south side of 
the river Wear, directly opposite to the site of the 
Wearmouth monastery, and separated from the 
monastic lands only by that stream. Some have 
thought this to be the Sundorlande referred to by 
Alfred; but against such opinion there is the 
strong fact that its tenures are ancient freehold, 
and not, as are the monastic lands, — Dean and 
Chapter; and there is no historical record of their 
ever having been other than what they now are. 
This case, therefore, is adverse to the theory of 
feudal subjection, unless we assume that the lands 
now freehold were, when granted by the Crown 
to the Church, immediately regranted in fee to the 
original settlors (foreign artisans brought over to 
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| build the monastery), without such lands having 


ever been permanently considered as Church pro« 
perty, although vaguely said to be within its ter- 
ritory because of having been its gift, and under 
its juridical control. 

Again, there is a Sunderland in Northumber- 
land, which was formerly part of the domain of 
Bamburgh Castle, and stands on a jutting point of 
land at a distance from the privileged territory, 
This also favours the idea of Sundorlande meaning 
outlying land. The castle lands, in this instance, 
are freehold; and the township of Sunderland 
copyhold. 

Then there is a Sunderlandwick in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, within a short distance from 
the ancient priory of Wetadun or Wettown; but 
I have been unable to ascertain whether it ever 
had any relations with the priory. And there is a 
Sunderland in Allerdale, and another in Craven 
(see Domesday). Communications respecting these 
localities, such as I have furnished relative to the 
others, might probably, when all the facts are put 
together, lay the foundation of a hypothesis that 
would decide an interesting historical fact — viz., 
Bede's birth-place. R. B, 


Pinar RQueries. 


Andrew Wood, a native of Shropshire, was of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1605-6. 
M.A. 1609, Fellow of his college 1610, B.D. 1616, 
and D.D. 1639. He is author of “ The Litany” in 
Latin hexameters, dedicated to Henry Lord Hol- 
land, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge ; 
and of a petition to Charles L., also in Latin hex- 
ameters (MS. Univ. Libr. Cambr. Dd. iii. 78.). 
He also contributed to the University collections 
of verses on the following occasions: death of 
Henry Prince of Wales, 1612; death of Queen 
Anne, 1619; death of James I., 1625; and mar- 
riage of Charles I., 1625. We shall be glad of any 
farther particulars respecting him. One of the 


| same name, but probably a different person, was, 


in the reign of Charles LI., bishop successively of 
Sodor and Man [of the Isles ?], and of Caithness. 
C. H,. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Family of Sir Humphrey Winch. — In the year 
1624 died Sir Humphrey Winch, Kt., of Everton, 
Beds., one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas, who had previously filled the office of 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and who appears to 
have been celebrated for his learning and upright- 
ness. In an account of his career and sudden 
death while putting on his robes to attend the 
court in Hilary Term of the above year, it is 
stated that he had theretofore been styled “ De La 
Winch.” Of his descendants down to the present 
time pretty clear information is obtained ; but, in 
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order to elucidate some points in the history of 
the Winch family, it is desirable to obtain some 
authentic information as to the members of the 
same prior to the above-named Sir Humphrey. 
From the appellation given to or assumed by him | 
of “ De La Winch,” it would appear that his im- 
mediate predecessors were foreign — probably | 
French or Norman, and it is conjectured that | 
some information relative to himself in the early | 
part of his life, and those from whom he immedi- 
ately descended, is attainable; and finding from 
the pages of your amusing and instructive journal | 
much information, which it were vain to seek else- 
where, and knowing the resources of information 
at your command, I have troubled you with this, 
and would thank you for any information, or the 
knowledge of any means of procuring it, relating 
to the above Judge, or any of his ancestors. 

I should, perhaps, mention that the arms and 
crest of the Winch family are both composed of 
an “escallop” shell, the former in a shield, the 
latter on a scroll, without motto. 

Should it not be in your power to aid me to the 
desired information, it might probably be in that 
of some of your numerous correspondents. 

A Susscriperk FROM THE FIRST. 


Daniel Malden, of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
was B.A. 1640. His note-book, dated 1657, and | 
wherein he is described as Medicine Candidatus, | 
is in the University library, Cambridge (Dd. vi. 
82.). It contains receipts arranged alphabetically, 
a catalogue of his books and notes in Latin, of 
two treatises “de Medicina” and “de Functioni- 
bus et Humoribus.” There is also a brief Phar- 
macopedia, with the English names of some of the | 
herbs added. Any farther information respecting 
him will be acceptable to 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorrr. 





Cambridge. 


Mathurin Esnault,. —In the Appendix to the 
Kalendars and Inventories of His Majesty's Ex- 
chequer, vol. iii. p. 445. is the copy of an order 
which passed the council 23 Jan. 1674, granting 
permission to Monsieur Esnault, citizen of Paris 
(who had been sent over from France by the Com- 
manders and Knights of the Order of St. Lazarus 
of Jerusalem), — 

“To make search amongst the records in the Tower of 
London, and at Westminster, and other places of England, 
to see if he can find any relating to the said Order of St. 
Lazarus, or other Orders Hospitalier and Military, Secu- 
lar or Regular, at any time heretofore established in 
France, that he may give the said Commanders and 
Knights an account of the same.” 

My Query is, was the result of his investiga- 
tions ever made public ? R. C. 

Cork, 





Euripides. — Who is the author of The Cy- 
clops of Euripides, 4 satanic drama. By a Mem- | 


ber of the University of Oxford. Oxford: Graham, 
1843 ? Tora. 


Translations of the Classics. — In what part of 
Dr. Parr’s works shall I find the following ? 


“If you desire your sou, though no great scholar, to 
read and reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands 
the best translations of the best classical authors.” 

Resurinus. 


Chronogram at Rome.—I enclose a chrono- 
gram copied from the floor of the church of S. 
M. degli Angeli at Rome. The words “ rex 
IACOBYVS . IIIT. D. G. MAGNAE . BRITANIAE . ET . 
c.” are in a circle round the words “ FreLix TEM- 
PORUM REPARATIO.” ‘The first word “ Rex” is on 
the circlet of the crown, which surmounts the 
inscription. The length of the marble lozenge 
on which it is inscribed is sixteen inches, its 
breadth eleven inches. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me what 
was the “felix reparatio” that the Jacobites 
connected with the year 1721; also what is the 
meaning of the last C., which for chronogrammic 
purposes was obviously needful, but which I can- 
not complete satisfactorily ? Scorus. 


Were Stone Arches known to the Ancients. — 
Edinburgh Essays, for 1856.— “ Progress of 
Britain in the Mechanical Arts,” by James Sime, 
M.A. : 

“ Bridges of stone and wood have been known since the 
earliest times: the Arcn is found among monuments of 
ancient Egypt: suspension bridges have existed for ages 
in Asia, and were thrown across the ravines of Peru long 
before the arrival of the Spaniards.” — P. 198. 

Was the arch (arcus), consisting of stones sup- 
porting each other, and bound together by the 
pressure of the key-stone, really known to the 
ancient Egyptians ? OxonIENsIs. 


Nicol Burne.— Will any gentleman having a 
copy of The Dispvtation concerning the Contro- 
versit headdis of Religion halden in the Realme of 
Scotland, §c., 8vo., Paris, 1581, kindly inform me 
if it contains “ Ane Admonition” in verse? and 
if so, its exact position in the volume? for, al- 
though my own answers precisely to Herbert's 
description, and there is no perceptible hiatus, it 
has no such rhyming tirade against the reformers 
as that reprinted by Sibbald in his Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry, professing to be derived therefrom. 

Another authority (Lives of the Scottish Poets, 
1822,) calls the Dispufation a rhyming attack upon 
the Kirk, which it certainly is not; for, however 
severe the pervert Nicol Burne may be upon the 
ministers of the Deformit Kirk, the book is in 
prose, and that too of the richest old Scots ey 

J.0O. 


Snake Charming.— Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” tell me who is the earliest author that 
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makes mention of this art? I find in Cebes The- 
banus (ch. xxvi.) mention made of a class of men 
called éx:dSnxro: Or exiddecer a. They are spoken of 
as handling serpents with impunity through hav- 
ing an antidote (dvr:pdpyaxov) against their bites. 

Cebes flourished about 390 s.c. Does any older 
classical author mention these éx:d3nxro, and did 
they, like the modern Indian snake charmers, go 
about exhibiting their art to get a livelihood ? 

T. H. Prowman. 
Torquay. 


Epigram on Sternhold and Hopkins. — Who is 
the author of the following lines? I heard them 
repeated thirty-five years ago, but have never seen 
them in — 

“Sfernold and Hopkins had such qualms, 
When they translated David’s psalms, 
At which his heart was glad ; 
3ut had it been King David's fate 
To hear thee sing as these translate, 
By Jove he had run mad.” 


“ Sternold et Hopkins habuére 
Tot eructationes vere, 
Ut Davidis Psalmos transtulére, 
Cor quibus exultaret ; — 
At Davidis si esset fatum 
Audire se ab his translatum, 
Et pariter a te cantatum, 
Per Jovem deliraret.” 


I have been told that it is not many years since 
that a notice was put up at Kensington Gardens, 
“ Dogs and livery servants not admitted.” 

Cx. Horrsr. 


Bull Baiting.— In an open piece of ground in 
“ The King’s Town of Brading,” Isle of Wight, is 
a ring of very considerable strength firmly fixed 
in the ground, to which the bull was formerly 
fastened during the brutal sport of bull-baiting. 
Are there many of these remains of a cruel pas- 
time to be met with in other parts of the country ? 
T. Norra. 

Leicester. 


Sir Palmes Faireborne, Governor of Tangier.— 
Who are the descendants (if any) of Sir Palmes 
Faireborne, who died of wounds received in service 
at Tangier, and in consequence of which an an- 
nuity of 500/. per annum was granted to “ Dame 
Margery Faireborne and her many children,” to 


| be paid by the Treasurer of Tangier, under Writ 


G. E. | 
The Parks and the People.—In the reign of | 


Queen Anne a scheme for raising money was pro- 
posed by one Nicholas Wilson, by levying a tax 
upon the frequenters of St. James’s Park. To 
employ the words of his letter : 


“ Every body knows the vast crowd of people that fre- 
quent St. James’s Park, some for their diversion, others 
making it a highway to w* they do not contribute any 
thing. Her Majte being at a great expense every year 
for ornamenting and keeping it in repaire, if she would 
be pleased to give orders that none sh enter in y* Park 
excepting forringe Ministers, nobillity, members of Par- 
lamt dureing y® session, her houshold, y® souldiers, &¢., 
without paying a halfpenny a peise, it will raise a very great 
summe,” 

After enumerating various objections likely to 
be started, which he summarily gets rid of, the let- 
ter thus concludes: 

“ Besides, there is no better means to be found to ren- 
der her Majties printed orders more effectuall for excluding 
y® meanest of the people from entering the Park. Those 
that are rich and grumble do not deserve y* benefit of it, 
and it was never designed for those that are not able to 
paye a halfpennye. It will, like other things, be but a 
nine days’ wonder, and after a while be chearfully sub- 
mitted to. Substantiall money is not to be lost for y* 
shadow of an objection. By this means y* Park will 
ornament y¢ Park, and in tyme be made to build White- 
hall. It will probably pay y* interest of half a million pt 
annum, w* is not a sum to be slighted in this conjunc- 
ture.” 


Where are the printed orders “excluding the 
meanest of the people” likely to found, and were 
the parks so exclusiye at this particular period? 





of Privy Seal, April 29, 1680 ? B. O. J. 

Nelly O’ Brien.—Can you inform me who Nelly 
O’Brien was, of whom there was a picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the Manchester Exhibition ? 
Was she any relation to the O’Briens of Clare, of 
whom Lord Inchiquin is the present representa- 
tive ? , # Z. 


Holbein. —In the Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester there were five pictures, respectively 
numbered 173 to 177, in the British Portrait Gal- 
lery, representing portraits of Lucius Cary Vis- 
count Falkland, James Duke of Monmouth, Hyde 
Earl of Clarendon, Chief Justice Bramston and 
Lord Holles, all said to be painted by Holbein. No 
painter of this name is mentioned in the Biogra- 
»hical Notices of Ancient Masters, except Hans 

Iolbein, who died in 1554, and who, for obvious 
reasons, could not be the painter of these portraits. 

Is anything known of the ater Holbein, and are 
many of his works extant ? J. W. 

Temple. 


finor Queries with Answers. 


Early Wood Engraver.—Who was the wood- 
engraver whose spirited cuts and borders adorn 
the books of Cratander of Basle, and others, about 
A.D. 1520 or 1530, and whose monogram is I. F.? 
Among other things he illustrated the beautiful 
little Latin Testament by Erasmus of about that 
date. J.C. J. 


This monogram has been attributed to John Fischer 
and J. Ferlato; but as it appears in works printed at 
Basil between 1520 and 1530, it is doubtless that of John 
Froben, who is better known as a printer than as an en- 
graver on wood. (See Bruillot’s Dictionnaire des Mono- 
grammes.) The great reputation and meritorious charac- 
ter of Froben was the principal motive which led Erasmus 
to reside with him at his house at Basil, in order to haye 
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his own works printed by him. This excellent printer 
died in 1527, lamented by all, but by none more than 
Erasmus, who wrote his epitaph in Greek and Latin. } 


Heralds’ Visitations. —In what year was the 
last Visitation of Lancashire, and where is the re- 
cord of the visitor’s labours ? PRESTONIENSIS. 

[ Prestonrensis is informed that the last Visitation 
of Lancashire was made by Dugdale in 1664, and that 
the original manuscript is deposited at the Ieralds’ Col- 
lege (MS. C. 37.) He will find a list of the Visitations 
made in that county, and other valuable matter, in Sims’s 
Manual for the Genealogist, whilst the Index to the 
Heralds’ Visitations, by the same author, will furnish him 
with a ready reference to’ the pedigrees and arms of the 
principal families mentioned therein. ] 


Church Livings Commissions. —TI have found in 
an old collection of papers an account of the ‘value 
of ali the Reetories and Vicarages within the Rape 
of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. It is stated to 
have been taken upon the oaths of several persons 
in the year 1650, by virtue of a Commission out of 
the High Court of Chancery. I shall be obliged 
to any correspondent who can inform me whether 
these Commissions were general at that time, and 
for any other information that can be given on the 
subject. R. W. B. 

[Our correspondent’s papers appear to belong to the 
returns made by the Sequestrators of Church Livings, 
appointed by the Ordinance of 1644, cap. 40, entitled 
“ Rules for the better Execution of the Ordinances for Se- 
questration of Delinquents’ and Papists’ Estates;” and 
again, anno 1649, cap. 68, “ For the better ordering and 
managing the Estates of Papists and Delinquents, to con- 
tinue for two years from Jan. 23, 1649.” The Commis- 
sions were general throughout England and Wales. See 
Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, and Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy, Part 1. pp. 102. 168.} 


Chatterton’s Sister. — In Chatterton’s letters he 
speaks of his sister, afterwards Mrs. Newton, with- 
out mentioning her Christian name. His biogra- 
phers do not give it,—at least I have not been 
able to find it where I have looked. What was 
it ? 

[Among the inscriptions in the churchyard of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, to the memory of the Chatterton 





Husert Bowen. | 


| that there is at Rome a church 


family is the following: “ Mury Newton, widow of Thomas | 


Newton, [son-in-law of Thomas Chatterton, schoolmas- 
ter] who died 23rd February, 1804, aged fifty-three 
years.” See Gent. Mag., Sept. 1851, p. 226.] 


Chatterton's Yellow Roll.—Can you give me 
any information concerning the “ Yellow Roll,” a 
fac-simile of which is given in the Life and Works 
of Chatterton published by Grant at Cambridge. 
I have searched through the work without finding 
any explanation of it, excepting that it was given 
to Mr. Catcott. A Youne CHatrertontan. 

[In Kippis's Biographia Britannica, iv. 600., it is stated 
that the Yellow Roll contained an account of coinage in 
England, and that it was lent by Mr. Barrett to a friend 
and is lost. } 

ee ee 





Replies. 
AMBIGUOUS PROPER NAMES IN PROPHECIES, 
(2"4 S. iv. 201. 277.) 


The two additional examples supplied by your 
correspondents serve to confirm the idea that the 
stories of this class are not authentic, but have 
been invented, or at least embellished and im- 
proved, after the event. 

The first relates that the Emperor Zeno had 
received a prediction that in a certain month of 
July he would be in Constantinople ; but at that 
time, being in Syria, and hearing of the defeat of 
his partisans, he took refuge in a castle upon a 


hill, which was called by the neighboygs Con- 
stantinople. Upon learning this fact,” he ex- 


claimed that man was the sport of God; that he 
had expected to reach his capital, but found him- 
self, deprived of everything and a fugitive, in a 
petty fortress called by the same name. (Suidas 
in v. Zhvwr: in the gloss, v. étage, he is even 
said to have died in this castle.) Suidas is the 
only authority cited for this ory; and his dic- 
tionary is a compilation of the tenth or eleventh 
century. It is therefore about five centuries pos- 
terior to Zeno, who lived in the fifth century. 

The other is that of Gerbert, who became pope 
under the title of Sylvester the Second, and died 
on the 12th of May, 1003, in the fifth year of his 
papacy. (See Hock’s Gerbert, Wien, 1837, p. 142.) 
More than a century after his death (about 1120), 
William of Malmsbury wrote a long fabulous le- 
gend, full of incredible marvels, and ending with 
the following story : 

“Gerbert (who was represented as a great magician) 
took advantage of a certain astrological combination, 
when all the planets were at the entrance of their houses, 
to cast a head, which answered his questions with no and 
yes, and predicted the future. Having enquired of this 
head if he should die before he sang a mass in Jerusalem, 
he received an answer in the negative. By this am- 
biguous response he was deceived ; so that he postponed 
repentance in the hope of long life. He did not perceive 
called Jerusalem, at 
which the pope reads mass on three Sundays. While he 
was performing this service, he was seized with an illness, 
and observed that his hour was come; he called the car- 
dinals and the rest of the clergy together, confessed his 
sins, did penance, and ordered that his corpse should be 
hacked to pieces, in order that his limbs, with which he 
had sworn allegiance to the devil, might be destroyed; 
he further directed that his remains should be put on 
a car drawn by two oxen, and buried in the place 
where they should stop. This place proved to be the 
entrance to the church of the Lateran.” — Gesta Reg. 
Angl., lib. ii. § 172., ed. Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy, in the preface to his edition of 
William of Malmsbury, p. xv., has some remarks 
upon the legends of this chronicler. The narra- 
tive in question was repeated by Albericus, Ger- 
vasius of Tilbury, and other legendary writers, 
and became a received story in medisval lite- 
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rature. (See Hock, Jb., p. 164.) It is nevertheless 
a mere fiction, without any more pretension to 
historical truth than the stories of speaking heads 
constructed by Virgil, Albert the Great, and 
Friar Bacon, which are to be found in other 
writers of the same stamp. (See Bayle, Dict., art. 
“ Albert,” note r; Bacon, Roger, note a, who is, 
as usual, copious on the subject of magic heads.) 
A story is likewise told of a deceptive pro- 
phecy relative to the death of Henri II. of 
France, though the equivocation does not lie na 
proper name. It is stated that Luca Gaurico, 
the celebrated Italian astrologer, at the request of 
Catherine of Medici his wife, or some other as- 
trologer, predicted that he would be killed in a 
duel. 
was thought that the king was protected by his 
station from fighting duels; but he in fact met 
his death at the early age of forty-one, by the 


p- 260. 


This prophecy was disregarded, because it | 


is likewise pointed out by Nicéron, in the life of 
Gaurico, in his Memvires des Hommes TIilustres 
(Paris, 1734, tom. xxx. p. 148.), and by Adelung, 
in his Geschichte der menschlichen Narrheit, vol. ii. 
It appears from the citations of Bayle, 
that Gaurico made two precise astrological pre- 
dictions respecting the death of Henri II, one 
published in 1552, the other in 1556. According 
to the former horoscope, Henri was to attain a 
prosperous and green old age; and, if he passed 
his fifty-sixth, sixty-third, and sixty-fourth years, 
he would attain the age of sixty-nine years, ten 
months, and twelve days. According to the lat- 
ter and amended version, if he passed the un- 
healthy years sixty-three and sixty-four, he 
would live happily for seventy years, minus two 


| months. Neither of them contains any allusion to 
| a duel; and the age which they fix for his death, 
| after a prosperous life, was completely erroneous. 


accidental blow of a lance in a tournament, which | 


entered his eye and reached his brain. He was 
struck on the 30th of June, 1559, and his death 
took place on the 10th of July following. Thu- 
anus, who was born in 1553, and was therefore 
six years old at the time of the king’s death, thus 
relates the story of the prophecy: 

“Genus ac tempus mortis a Luca Gaurico mathematico 
Pauli III. perfamiliari predictum constat, cum Catharina 
uxor futuri anxia femina eum super viri ac filiorum fato 
consuleret: fore nimirum ut in duello caderet, vulnere in 
oculo accepto: quod irrisum a multis ac pro tempore 
neglectum fuit, quasi regis conditio supra duelli aleam 
posita esset.” — Hist., lib. xxii. ad fin. 


Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Prophecies (Essay | 


35.), gives a similar account of this prediction, 
which he says that he heard in France ; and as he 
resided in this country between 1576 and 1579, 
he must have heard it within twenty years of the 
king’s death. Bacon does not mention Gaurico ; 
but states that Catherine de Medici caused her 
husband’s nativity to be calculated under a false 
name, and the astrologer announced that he would 
be killed in a duel; “at which the queen laughed, 
thinking her husband to be above challenges and 
duels.” (Compare “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. viii. 166.) 
Luca Gaurico, a celebrated mathematician and 
astrologer of the sixteenth century, whose works 
were collected after his death, and published at 
Basle in 1575 in three folio volumes, was born in 
1476, and died on March 6, 1558. His death, 
therefore, preceded that of Henri II.; and if he 
had made any such announcement as that ascribed 
to him, it must have been a true prediction, and 
not a fabrication after the event. Bayle, how- 
ever, who, in notes U and X to his Life of Henri 
IT., has minutely investigated the story of this 
prophecy, has shown that the astrological pre- 
dictions which Gaurico really made respecting 
Henri II. were wholly different, and quite incon- 
sistent with the event. The falsity of this story 





Gaurico had doubtless learned to be careful how 
he dealt in unlucky predictions respecting princes. 
For, having predicted that Bentivoglio, Lord of 
Bologna, would be expelled from his states, he 
was condemned by this tyrant, for his temerity, to 
five inflictions of the strappado: from the effects 
of this torture — which consisted in suspending a 
person by the hands, and throwing him from a 
height on the ground—he suffered for a long time. 

There are moreover material variations in the 
story of this prediction. Another version of it 
represents the celebrated Cardan as having fore- 
told a melancholy termination of the king’s life; 
it appears, however, that the prophecy which he 
really made was of a directly opposite tendency. 
A third version was, that the Cardinal of Lorraine 
brought from Rome a letter from a Jew, warning 
the king against a single combat. The king is 
farther related to have given this, or some similar 
prophecy, to M. d’Aubespine to preserve ; and it 
is added, that the latter had shown it to some 
grandees after the king’s death. The authorities 
for these latter stories are Pasquier and Brantéme, 
the former of whom was born in 1529, and the 
latter in 1540. We may safely agree with Bayle 
in rejecting the vague report about the prophecy 
of the Roman Jew, not less than the fictions 
respecting Gaurico and Cardan. 

It may be added that Montluc, in his Mémoires, 
tom. xxi. p. 488. ed. Petitot, states that he had a 
prophetic dream respecting Henri IL. three days 
before the fatal tournament. He dreamed that he 
saw the king sitting on a raised seat, with drops 
of blood streaming down his face. There is no 
reason for disputing the truth of this dream; 
which was doubtless a casual coincidence, partly 
suggested by apprehension. The writer, however, 
betrays no knowledge of the astrological predic- 
tion. 

In the case of the alleged prediction of the death 
of Henri II., we are able to compare the real 
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horoscopes of Gaurico and Cardan, as they were 
actually published before the event, with the | 
fabricated horoscopes which were attributed to | 
them after the event, and to perceive that, while 
the latter have been ingeniously brought into 
agreement with the fact, the former are —— 
false. Yet if this decisive evidence had perished, 
the story would have rested on the highly respect- 
able testimony of Thuanus, corroborated by the 
authority of Lord Bacon. This example ought to 
teach us that we should be careful how we attach 
any credit to other similar stories, where similar 
means of checking their truth do not exist. 

Having had occasion to refer to Lord Bacon’s 
Essay on Prophecies, I may be permitted to con- 
firm the preceding remarks by his pertinent and 
sagacious reasons for disbelieving the authenticity 
of the prophecies which occur from time to time 
in history. 

“ That (he says) that hath given them grace, and some | 
credit, consisteth in three things. First, that men mark | 
when they hit, and never mark when they miss; as they 
do, generally, also of dreams. The second is, that pro- 
bable conjectures, or obscure traditions, many times form | 
themselves into prophecies; while the nature of man, 
which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretel | 
that which indeed they do but collect.* The third and 
last (which is the great one) is that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contrived and feigned after 
the event past.” 

L. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG. 
(2™ S. iv. 196. 276.) 


It may not be new information to your corre- 
spondent L. R. H. to add that Dr. Moor was the 
very pink of loyalty. The “Spartan Lesson, or | 
the Praise of Valour,” of the ancient Athenian 
poet Tyrteus, with their spirited inscription to 
his late scholars then serving as officers in the 
Highland Battalions, were printed by R. (not M.) 
and A. Foulis of Glasgow, during the American | 
war between France and Britain. A curious al- 
lusion to this work will be found in a pamphlet | 
(pp. 34.), the Donaldsoniad, J(oh)n D(onaldso)n | 
detected, or an Account how the Authentic Address 
of the (College) was discovered, §-c., Glasgow, 1763 | 
(no author stated), but from the pen of the Rev. 
William Thom, A.M., Govan. The College had | 
thought proper to send an Address of Congratu- | 
lation “to the King’s most excellent Majesty ” in 
1762, which called forth from the divine one of 
the richest and most original pieces of satire that 
any one would desire to read. The person made 
to figure as the supposed author of this Address is 
John Donaldson, an old College janitor or porter, 
who is toughly interrogated by P(rofesso)r . 








* That is, infer, 
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John, no way dismayed, answers prettily all ques- 
tions through his Glasgow Doric, a small specimen 
of which will bring in the allusion mentioned in 
the foresaid. 

, And these are honestly my Reasuns for 
doing what I did. I tauld you before I gat na the Lair,* 
I ken naething about your Lectix and Thetix. 

« Pr, ‘The Incident is curious, 
The Reasons given for it are curious. 

“ Ergo. They are both curious. 

But pray, John, had you no assistance in penning the 
Address? Where got you all the fine words and grand 
epithets you have stuffed into it? 

“J. D. Ay, ay, Sir, whare sud I get um but about the 
College, where they’ve always gaen thick an three-fauld. 
O, Sir, I am not so eloquent as lang syne. I remember, 
in Mr. Hutcheson’s+ time, whun words and things baith 
war gaen about the College like Peas an Groats, and a’ 
the lads tauked Philosophy then just as forthily as the 
Hiland lads tauk Greek (see Tyrteus in Greek, dedi- 
cated to the Highland Militia),” &c. 

If Dr. Moor did not translate the Fragments 
into English, it may be inferred from the above 
that he considered the necessity was superseded 
by his martial Celts having been sufficiently drilled 
by himself in Greek. 

The “ Effusions” of the editions of 1804 and 
1807, noticed by L. R. H., may have been a —_ 

eir 
respective dates come within the time of Prof. 
Young; but there were then several eminent men 
in the College (as Jardine and Mylne) who could 
“tauk Greek as forthily ” as the Professor in that 
Chair, and before pinning down the authorship to 
the latter, I humbly think that the fact would re- 
quire to be better and more notoriously certified 
than by the mere autograph initials of J. Y. at a 
preface, which any one might place there at ran- 
dom on his own supposition. As I have a MS. 


| letter of the Professor lying somewhere among 


my papers, if I could receive from R.S. H. an 
exact fuc-simile of the initials for comparison, it 
might go a certain length in establishing the 
point. About the periods referred to, when we 
were threatened with invasion on our own shores, 
many loyal addresses, speeches, and pamphlets 
were issued in the West of Scotland to stimulate 
the people in the defence of their homes and their 
altars, and among the rest the “ Effusions” were 
likely one which had emanated from the College. 
It is even asserted that the clergy openly preached 
from their pulpits that all those who, in the event 
of such a struggle, should die for their country, 
might be sure of their everlasting happiness in 
the heavenly state; for although the inhabitants of 
Glasgow, at and since the Revolution of 1688, have 
been noted for their patriotism, they had not quite 
reached the pitch of the Spartan mothers, who de- 
plored the safe return of their sons from the battle, 


* Learning. 
+ Francis Hutcheson, LL.D. , Professor of Moral Phi- 


| losophy, died 1746, 
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and therefore were not the worse for some little radically the’same, both etymologically and in the 


clerical anointing. 


“ ROTTLE.” 
(2™ S. iv. 87. 176.) 


On Mar. Keicurtey’'s statements, that the word | 


bottle “seems peculiar to the French language, 
whence we got it,” and that, “in a ‘ bottle of hay 
or straw,’ it is apparently a mere corruption of 
bundle,” I would offer the following remarks and 
suggestions. 

The root of the word is common to all the 
northern tongues; in every one of which (the 
Celtic included) there is a word corresponding to 
the Eng. buét, meaning a tub, cask, or other vessel 
of the kind. In the Low-German dialects the 
word occurs as an adjective, butt or bot, meaning 
dull, stupid, also dumpy, or short and thick ; as, 
for instance, of a little fat hand. Light is thrown 
on the primary sense of the root by the Icelandic 
butr, a trunk or stump, and dufa, ‘to truncate or 
dock, as cited by Grimm. Intimately allied is the 
old German word bottech, body, trunk, corre- 
sponding to which is the Ang.-Sax. botech, Eng. 
body. We may infer from all this, and a great 
many more indications to the same effect, that the 
Eng. butt, Ger. butte, Dan. bitte, Ital. botta, Low 
Lat. butta, Gr. Burris, &c., meant originally some- 
thing cut short, truncated, a stump or end of a log, 
and hence, a vessel made of such a piece. For, as 
boats began with the stem of a tree hollowed out 
laterally, so, doubtless, began tubs, casks, vats, 
&e., with a short cut of a stem hollowed out 
vertically. 

Now the French word bout, whether borrowed 
from the northern tongues, or a part of the main 
Latin vocabulary, or a remnant of the ancient 
Gallic, has evidently the same radical meaning of 
a short piece or cut of anything: as in the phrases, 
“un bout de chandelle,” “un bout de saucisse ;” 
and in “un bout d’homme,” and we have an exact 

arallel of the Dutch, “een but vam jungen,” the 
inglish for which, “a bit of a youth,” preserves 
even the etymology, as we shall afterwards see. 
Another form of the word in German is butze, 
from which is formed the diminutive biitzel, both 
applied to persons, animals, or plants of a dwarf- 
ish shape and size. 

This brings us to the French bouteille, the di- 
minutive of bout, which, retaining the radical 
notion of short, thick, and rotund, has been re- 
stricted, eventually at least, to vessels with nar- 
row necks. It is most likely that the Eng. bottle, 
meaning a vessel of that kind, came to us through 
the French; but however that may be, I have 
little doubt that in the phrase “a bottle of hay,” 
the word is a genuine Saxon diminutive from the 
root above discussed. In any case the words are 





N. | fundamental meaning. There is no occasion to 


suppose “a bottle of hay,” to be a blunder for “a 
bundle of hay” (think of the French “ bdotte de 
foin”). There are even local usages of the word 
showing a lurking sense of the primary meaning 
of the root. In the north of Aberdeenshire, the 
ordinary-sized bundle of oat straw, made up for 
distribution among the cattle as fodder, is called 
a windlen or windling (from to wind or bind) ; but 
when for any reason, such as the shortness or 
grassy nature of the remnants of the threshing, a 
few smaller and more dumpy-shaped bundles are 
made, these are termed bottles. Over what ex- 
tent of country this distinction prevails, I am not 
aware ; I speak from what I was accustomed to 
hear from a boy in my native parish. 

It will not now be difficult, I think, to find an 
answer to Mr. Kercuttey’s Query as to the sense 
in which Richard IIL. is called 

“ That bottled spider, that foul hunch-backed toad.” 

The name “ spider” expresses the malice of his 
nature; the epithet “bottled” (gathered or 
crooked up into the shape of a bottle), recalls his 
dwarfish misshapen figure. This interpretation is 
borne out by the following clause of the line, which 
is what in Hebrew poetry is called a parallelism, 
the meaning being the same in both clauses, and 
noun answering to noun, and adjective to adjec- 
tive: thus, bottled =hunch-backed. Would it not 
be intelligible enough to call a squat, misshapen 
youth “a bottle of a boy.” The only difficulty I 
feel regarding the “ bottled spider,” is as to the form 
of the word ; adjectives in ed formed from nouns 
meaning generally, “provided with,” and not 
“ shaped like.” If we could assume that in Shak- 
speare’s time bottle, like the Ger. biitzel 2 
above mentioned, was applied not only toa dumpy, 
dwarfish creature, but to a tumour or hump, it 
would be all plain; and bottled would be analo- 
gous in form to humped. 

And now what actual verbal roots are there 
with which to associate these noun and adjective 
derivatives? I have little hesitation in pointing 
to beat, as one. The notions of beating and cutting 
invariably run into one another (compare Lat. 
cedere, and the Eng. “ to give a cut with a cane,”); 
they involve as effects, —separation of parts, break- 
ing off projections or limbs, truncating, shorten- 
ing, rounding, blunting. The corresponding word 
in German, though old and rather rare, is boszen, 
or poszen, to beat, strike push (French pousser), 
to hew, to cut or hollow out; also, to raise bosses 
or convexities, or figures in relief. The counter- 
part of these being concavities, the same word 
boss, in old English writers, is applied to a reser- 
voir of water, thus bringing us back to butt. 

Bite would seem to be only a modification 
of beat, having the special sense of dividing or 
cutting by a stroke of the teeth. By bearing in 
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mind the usual mutation of letters we are able to | 
identify with bite, the Lat. fi(n)do, fidi. 

As the initial letter of the words under con- 
sideration fluctuates between 5 and p, the claim of 
Lat. puture (to lop branches) to be considered one 
of the family, is pretty clear ; as also its identity 
with the Ger. putzen (to snuff a candle). Nor 
can there be much hesitation in associating Eng. 
pot, pottle, Gr. wiOos. 

Grimm brings the adjective butt or dott, stupid, 
blunt, from the Gothic bauths, deaf. But may not 
the notion of “struck,” “maimed,” lie at the 
foundation of the signification of “deaf” in bauths 
itself, —as Gr. xwdos is allied to xorrw, and rupdos 
to rvrrw? A striking analogy to this relation is 
presented in the Ger. stumm, dumb ; stummel, a 
stump ; stummeln, to mutilate. The root stemmen, 
means to press, stamp, beat, cut, lop ; stemm-ersen 
is a chisel. A 

Edinburgh. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Long's Dry Collodion Process. —We are afraid it says 
as much in favour of Mr. Long’s success, as it tells against 
our doing justice to it, that we should not have called at- 
tention to his able little volume on The Dry Collodion Pro- | 
cess until that treatise has reached a second edition. It 
says also much for the excellence of the process described, 
that in this second edition Mr. Long is enabled to an- 
nounce that, “ after some months’ practical working, it 
has not been found necessary to make any practical alter- 
ation in the process.” This of course is most satisfactory ; 
and as the process possesses many obvious advantages, 
one can hardly be surprised to hear that it is daily grow- 
ing in favour with those whose opinions possess weight 
in matters photographic. 


Chapuis’ Reflecting Stereoscopes.—Every one who has 
looked through a stereoscope at an opaque stereograph 
must have experienced the difficulty of getting the pic- 
ture in a proper light. By an application of his Patent 
Reflectors to the Stereoscope, M. Chapuis’ has entirely 
surmounted this objection, and we must say we never saw 
the principle of the stereoscope so nicely developed as in 
one of M. Chapuis’ Patent Reflecting Stereoscopes which 
we have just had an opportunity of trying. 


Stereoscopic Book Illustrations. — Mr. C, Piazzi Smith’s 
forthcoming account of his Astronomical Expedition to the 
Peak of Teneriffe is to be illustrated by twenty double 
vignette photo-stereographs. ‘This is such an important 
step in the application of photography to book illustra- 
tion that we must quote the publisher’s remarks upon the 
subject. 

“The publisher, anxious as the author to put all the 
actual facts of nature in the elevated regions that were | 
visited as completely as possible before the public, has 
been earnestly at work for some time past, and has now 
succeeded in maturing plans for illustrating the letter- 
—_ with a series of photo-stereographs, which will be 
ound to be neither more nor less than veritable reproduc- 
tions of the scenes themselves. 

“This method of book-illustration never having been 
attempted before, may excuse a word on this part of the 
subject. By its necessary faithfulness, a photograph of 
any sort must keep a salutary check on the pencil or long- 
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bow of the traveller; but it is not perfect; it may be 
tampered with, and may suffer from accidental faults of 
the material. These, which might sometimes produce a 
great alteration of meaning in important parts of a view, 
may, however, be eliminated, when, as here, we have two 
distinct pictures of each object. 

“Correctness is thus ensured; and then if we wish to 
enjoy the effects either of solidity or of distance, effects 
which are the cynosures of all the great painters, we have 
only to combine the two photographs stereoscopically, and 
those bewitching qualities are produced. Stereographs 
have not hitherto been bound up, as plates, in a volume; 
yet that will be found a most convenient way of keeping 
them, not incompatible with the use of the ordinarysste- 
reoscope, provided it is glazed at the base with clear in 
place of ground glass, and well adapted for a new form of 
the instrument, which the publisher anticipates being 
able to produce at a very moderate cost, under the name 
of the * Book Stereoscope.’ 

“ The plates, though packed up between the flat boards 
of a book, will appear on examination to have all the 
solidity, and all the appearance of distance, that the spec- 
tator could have acquired from viewing the scenes them- 
selves,” 

Sution’s Treatise on the Positive Collodion Process. — 
We have for some time intended to call the attention of 
our photographic friends to this useful little volume, in 
which such of them as admire Collodion Positives, and 
they certainly are among the most beautiful products of 
Photography, will find instructions for producing them as 
minute and distinct as they can well desire. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Time of Residence of Widows in Parsonage 
Houses (2™ S. iv. 308.) —On this point I am glad 
to be enabled to give your correspondent Henri 
information, because the real state of the case ap- 
pears to be little understood, and cannot be too 
generally known. By the Act 1 & 2 Victoria, 
cap. 106. sect. 36., which I imagine to have been 
one of the late Bishop of London’s, the widow of 
a deceased incumbent has the right of retaining 
the use of the house, curtilage, and garden for 
two months after her husband's death, provided 
he shall have been residing there at the time of 
his decease. Certainly this is something; but with 
how niggardly a hand is the kindness doled out! 
For observe, if there be a dozen fatherless chil- 
dren, or, to put the case more strongly, as many 
orphans, or a sick and aged mother, sister, or re- 
lative, they have no claim at all. Moreover, if 
there come a rate, who is to pay it? ‘This is not 
provided for. Such is modern legislation! Those 
benighted people who lived before us would have 
done the thing differently, and more completely. 

Ouris. 

Hans Holbein, Luke Hornebolte, and Katherine 
Maynor (2° 8. iv. 206. 313.) — I can only add 
negative information on the subject of Holbein : 
his name does not occur on any of the patent 
rolls of Henry VIII. down to the 33rd year. But 


if Ma. Nicuoxs is at all interested in the other 
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artists whose names he has quoted, perhaps he 
may be glad to know that Luke Hornebolte, de- 
scribed as a native of Flanders, was made a 
denizen by patent, 22 June, 26 Henry VIII. p. 2. 
m. (32.) and licensed to keep in his service four 
journeymen or covenant servants born in parts 
beyond sea, notwithstanding the statute. On the 
same day he obtained, by another patent, the of- 
fice of King’s painter, and a tenement and piece of 





ground in the parish of St. Margaret, Westmin- | 


ster. 

Another painter named Katherine Maynor, 
widow, born at Antwerp, was made a denizen by 
patent, Nov. 11, 32 Henry VIIL., p. 2. m. (38.). 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 

W. Vesey Fitzgerald (2™ §S. iv. 331.) — The 

person alluded to by A. B. C. was the Right Hon. 


W. Vesey Fitzgerald, not ohly Irish Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer, but afterwards President of the 
Board of Control. In 1835 he was created an 
English peer, having, in 1832, succeeded to an 
Irish peerage on the death of his mother. 

The scurrilous pamphlet referred to, of Mrs. M. 
A. Clarke, was prosecuted by Mr. Fitzgerald in 
1813, with a distinct denial of its scandalous and 
indeed ridiculous assertions. She suffered judg- 
ment to go by default, and then came before the 
Court of King’s Bench for sentence. The counsel 
were Sir W. Garrow, and Messrs. Scarlett and 
Brougham on opposite sides; and she was con- 
demned to nine months’ imprisonment, which, 
considering the gross nature of the libel (for, 
among other things, she had accused Mr. Fitz- 
gerald of murder,) was at that time regarded as a 
merciful sentence. E. C, 


I have a copy of Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke's 
amphlet, to which reference is made by A. B. C. 
Though it made much noise at the time, I doubt 
whether many copies remain; and I dare say I 
should not have retained mine, but that, in accord- 
ance with a practice of former years, it got bound 
with other pamphlets which I deemed curious or 
worth preserving. The following is its title, 
which may be worth giving entire : — 

“ Letter addressed to the Right Honourable Wiit1AM 
FirzGerawp, Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, one of 
the Lords of the Treasury, &c., &c., &c. By Mrs. M. A. 
Clarke : — 

“¢*Why he can smile, and murder while he smiles, 
And wet his cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame his face to all occasions,’ 
Henry VI., Part 3.’ 
London: Published by J. Williams, 267. opposite St. 
Clement’s Church; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
813.” 

In it he certainly was most violently attacked. 
He was accused of corrupt and criminal conduct 
—even to the extent of seducing a friend's wife, 
and treating her and her offspring most murder- 
ously. The writer was prosecuted in the King’s 


Bench ; found guilty, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment in that Court's prison. I forbear to make 
farther reference to the contents of the publica- 
tion: they are of the severest and most revolting 
character. A Hermit at Hampsteap. 


The Devil and Church Building (2™ S. iv. 144. 
298.) — There is a very similar tradition regard- 
ing the removal of a church in this neighbourhood 
to that related by your correspondents. At the 
village of Duffield, a few miles from Derby, there 
is the site of an ancient castle formerly belonging 
to the Ferrars, Earls of Derby. The site is still 
known by the name of Castle Orchards, and at a 
very short distance from the hill on which the 
castle stood is another eminence (only one field’s 
breadth off), on which are some ancient cottages. 
There is a tradition current in the neighbourhood 
that the church was originally intended to be 
built upon this eminence, but that after the work 


| had been commenced and proceeded to some ex- 
| tent, the devil, for some unexplained reason, re- 








moved the whole of the work in one night to the 
site it now occupies, in a field by the side of the 
river Derwent, at quite the opposite side of the 
village. The workmen were naturally surprised 
in the morning at finding that their work had all 
disappeared, and after solemn prayer, again began 
laying the foundations, but to be carried away 
again by the devil on the succeeding night. Day 
after day the same thing was enacted, the whole 
of the material brought in the day being removed 
and set up in its right place on the site the arch- 
fiend had chosen for it; and at last he so completely 
triumphed over the patience of the workmen, that 
they went down to the place where he had car- 
ried the material, and completed the church 
where it now stands. The eminence, it appears, 
on which the church was originally intended to. be 
built was a place of rendezvous for evil spirits, for 
at the present day the villagers firmly believe a 
“ brown-man,” or bogie, is to be seen every night 
near the cottages. LieweLtynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 

Richard Aston (2 8. iv. 329.)— Sir Richard 
Aston, before he became a Judge of the King’s 
Bench here, was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland, to which post he was appointed 
in May, 1761. His situation there was rendered 
so disagreeable by frequent disputes with magis- 
trates and grand juries, arising originally, it is 
supposed, from the expression of his disapproval 
of the careless mode adopted by the latter in find- 
ing bills, that he was happy to change his seat for 
one in Westminster Hall. There he continued for 
thirteen years, dying on March 1, 1778. He was 
one of the Commissioners of the Great Seal, on the 
removal of Lord Camden from the office of Lord 
Chancellor, from Jan. 1770 to Jan. 1771. There is 
some story told against him of his being detected 
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selling lottery-tickets, presumed to have been 
received by him and some of his colleagues as 
ministerial wages to influence their decisions in 
the trials about Wilkes and Junius. 

What truth there is in this tale I have not yet 
investigated ; for, pursuing my inquiries chrono- 
logically, and my new volumes terminating with 
the Restoration in 1660, Sir Richard Aston’s life 
is yet a century distant. 

This must be my excuse for giving MAGDALEN- 
sts Oxon. so scanty an answer to his inquiry, and 


my reason for requesting him to supply me with | 


any farther facts within his knowledge. 
Epwarp Foss. 
Street-End House, near Canterbury. 


Sandlins and Sandeels (2 8S. iv. 249.) — It 
may be worth while to add to your correspondent 
K."s communication on this subject that “ sand- 
lins” and “sandeels" are essentially different in 
the nomenclature and understanding of this part 
of the country. ‘The sandlin is a sole-like fish, but 
in shape rounder and more like a plaice. It is 
caught at sea during this season of the year, and 
is occasionally found as large as a good-sized sole. 
Sandeels are, with us, seldom more than four or 
five inches in length. They vary in thickness 
from the size of a straw to that of a man’s finger. 
The amusement of catching them on wet sands is 
well described in the extract from a newspaper 

iven by your correspondent. Neither of them 
ie any similarity to whitebait. 

Cromer. 


Elizabeth Vauce (2 S. iv. 329.) —The lady | 


represented in the picture described by your cor- 
respondent A. B.C. was probably Elizabeth, second 
daughter of William, third Lord Vaux of Harrow- 
den, by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Beaumont of Grace-Dieu in Leicestershire. Eliza- 
beth, the daughter, is described by Dugdale as “a 
nun at Roan in Normandy.” Your correspondent 
will find fartheg particulars of her pedigree and 
connexions in the place whence I have derived 
this information, viz. in Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 


305. D. E. F. 
“ Rotten Row,” Hyde Park (1" S. i. 441; ii. 


235.; v. 40. 160.) — The following etymologies of | 


this name have been suggested in the pages of 
“N.& Q.” (1.) “ Routine Row,” from proces- 
sions of the church passing in that direction. (2.) 
From its passing by buildings that were old, or 
“rotten.” (3.) From the Latin word “ Rota.” 
(4.) From the woollen stuff called rateen. (5.) 
From rotteran, “to muster” —rother, rots. I am 
not able to refer to the Handbooks of Messrs. 
Cunningham and Timbs; and Weale’s Handbook 
does not suggest any derivation for the word. I 
had imagined that Rotten Row was so termed 
simply because its gravel is always kept rotten or 
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| loose, so that horses are able to gallop over it 
| without the least danger of falling. However, in 
some extracts from Souvenirs of Travel, by 
Madame Octavia Walton le Vert, in The Critic 
for October 15, the American lady supplies us 
with the following definition of the word : 

“Rotten Row (from the French ‘Route du Roi’) is 
reserved for those on horseback. The Queen’s carriage is 
alone permitted in this exclusive place.” 

Curusert Bepe. 


‘ 


Purchase (2™ S. iv. 125.) — In the late case of 
Philpot v. St. George’s Hospital, the Lord Chan- 
cellor said, 

“We had an ingenious, and I dare say a correct, defi- 
nition of the word ‘ purchase’ given to us. It was said 
that ‘ purchase’ may mean anything that a person may 
be able, ‘ pourchasser,’ to gain or pursue.” — Luw Times, 
| Sept. 26, 1857, p. 16. _ 

And in Boyer’s French Dictionary I see pour- 
chasser, to seek after, pursue, and pourchas, pur- 
chase, given as obsolete words. This may help to 
answer your correspondent’s Query. 

C. S. Greaves. 





Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Loro Heaver's Memos or Gronce tue Sec onv. 
Svo. 1848. Volume the Second. 

Swirr’s Lerrers. Svo. 1741. 

Wreneater's Posrnumovs Works. 
ters. 

} Mas. Mantey’s Lasr Witt ano Testament. 


Edited by Croker. 


1729. Vol. IL. containing the Let- 


Sve. 17%. 

*e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. Gere & Dacor, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
| the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad - 
| dresses are given for that purpose : 

Cenrirvan’s Works (Portrait). 3 Vols. 


Tavion's Transmission or Anctent Booxs. 
Foro'’s Wonxs. - By Gifford. 2 Vols. 


Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Street, Strand. 





Hymns ro THe Sx preme Berne, 1x Imrratrion or rar Eastern Sones. 
By Edward King. London. . Printed by Bensley fur J. White. 180s. 


| Wanted by Mr. Bruce,5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


| Otp Booxs.— We have been requested by several of our Readers to repub- 
| lish, with such additions and corrections as we may receive, the List of 
London and Country Booksellers who dealin Second Hand old Books. 


The utility af such a list to all collectors and students is obvious. We 
therefore readily adopt the suggestion ; and that we may do so ejec- 
tually, invite all such booksellers to furnish us with their precise ad- 
dresses, and to specify whether or not they issue Catalogues. We shall 


also feel indebted to any of our Readers in remote parts of the country 
who will send us lists of such as sell old books, resi« 
neighbourhood. 


lent in their imiediat 


Matices to Correspanvents, 


We are this week compelled to omit not only our usual Nores on Booxs, 
but many papers of great interest wh in type. 


“ Hisroay or rae Crvir, Warns.” 
genes that this work might possib'y 
eft by Sin Faancis Orrrey, but we have 
print of De Foe’s Memoirs of @ Cavalier (Cor. 2 
| with a new title paye. 
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Z. Dawniex's Collection of the Historie of England is not scarce. 

T. C. (Durham. -) The couplet, “Inveni portum,” &c., appeared in our 
Ist S. v. 64. 135, & 

A.L. Mr. joo Daniel, the author of Merrie England in the Olden 
Time. 

A. H. B., who writes to us on the subject of a supposed premium for the 
discoverer of the Quadrature of the Circle, isreferred to our \st 8. vol. 
xii. p. 57, and 2nd 8. vol. iii. p. 272. 


be Lene or Se ae The  Sorvempondont who writes to us 
on this subject, is referred to many articles pecting it in the 8th vol. 
our Ist 8., and also to vol. x. p. 174. in ines = 


“ Norges awn Quanies” is published at noon on Friday, and 
issued in Mowrnty Pants. The subscription for Stamren Groene for 


Srx Months forwarded direct from the Publier (including the Half- 
yearly Ixpex) is lis. 4d., which may a pe Post Office Order in 
Javour of Messns. Bex anv Datpvy, 186. Fes wre. = -C.; to whom 


also all Communications ror tur Eprror should be 





NEW EDITION OF NARES'S GLOSSARY. | | UBLIN UNIVERSITY MA- 


Now ready, Part I., 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


GLOSSARY, OR COLLECTION OF WORI 
CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, &c., illustrating the Works of English 


SH AKSPEARE and his Contemporaries. By ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 
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